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LEO ANSWERS FOR HIMSELF. 


MAKE OR BREAK: 


oR, 
THE: RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


: CHAPTER XIX. 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS’ REWARD. 


Saye worked till a late hour in the night, 

on the day that he received the orders 
for the two mouse-houses. At eleven o’clock 
Maggie went down to the shop, and entreated 
him not to wear himself out. Very likely he 
would havetworked all night if her friendly 
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warning had not sent him to bed. The next 
day he stuck to his bench till nine o'clock in 
the evening. 

On Saturday afternoon the two houses were 
finished, and put up at the residences of those 
who had ordered them. His wildest dream 
had been more than realized, and there was 
more money in the house over Sunday than 
there had ever been before. The prospect was 
still hopeful for the future. The good physi- 
cian had kept his promise, and Leo had orders 
enough to keep him at work for two weeks. 
He finishéd the four small houses, and dis- 
posed of them at two dollars apiece, and two 
like that sold to the banker at six dollars 
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apiece, during the coming week; and this 
made twenty dollars. 

This extraordinary run of good fortune, how- 
ever, did not continue long; for, during the 
third week, he sold but twelve dollars’ worth 
of his merchandise, and the stock was accu- 
mulating on his hands. At the end of the 
fourth week he had six houses unsold; but 
the average proceeds of his sales had been 
over fifteen dollars a week. 

Leo was enterprising, and with some of his 
funds he purchased half a dozen pairs of rab- 
bits, and enlarged the sphere of his business. 
He built very tasty houses for each pair of 
these animals, with wire netting in front, so 
that they could be seen. ‘ They were provided 
with proper nests, with conveniences for keep- 
ing them clean. These establishments found 
a ready sale, at remunerative prices for the 
rabbits and the work. 

Then he enlarged the business still further, 
adding guinea pigs and doves to his stock, till 
the basement of the house became a menage- 
rie of pets. The dove-houses were made to be 
placed on sheds, or fastened to the sides of 
buildings, generally in front of back attic win- 
dows, where they could be readily reached. 
The good doctor, the banker, and his other 
customers had thoroughly advertised his busi- 


ness for him, and purchasers came every day 


to see his merchandise. He was continually 
inventing new patterns for houses, and now 
could keep a variety of them on hand, to 
enable those who patronized him to select for 
themselves. 

Leo Maggimore worked very hard; but his 
business was profitable, and he had every en- 
couragement to persevere. His net proceeds 
were generally twenty dollars a week; and, 
after paying for lumber, hardware, glass, and 
wire netting, his average gains were fully up 
to the standard he had fixed. Perhaps the 
young mechanic did not realize the fact, but it 
was none the less true, that he was largely in- 
debted to powerful friends for the extensive sales 
he made. Probably many persons bought his 
wares solely for the ‘purpose of assisting him 
in his self-imposed task of maintainihg the 
family. Dr. Fisher, while attending the bar- 
ber, stated the case to at least a hundred of his 
patients and friends. 

The spring came, and Leo’s busihess was as 
good as ever. 
lars a week right along, to which Maggie some- 
times added two or three more. All this time 
André had been steadily improving. He was 
now able to go out every day, and had almost 
recovered the use of his limbs. He was not 


He was making his fifteen dol- 
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yet in condition to use a razor, which requires 
a very steady and delicate hand; but he was 
able to do a great deal of work about the house. 
He helped Leo, and became general salesman 
for all his merchandise. The affairs of the 
family had been improving from the very day 
that André was stricken down by his malady, 
The only misfortune over which they mourned 
was, that the young mechanic had been taken 
out of school. 

At the end of three months, when the barber 
felt quite able to go to work, — and Cutts & 
Stropmore were very anxious to have him do 
so,—the family were never in a more pros- 
perous condition. There was actually about a 
hundred dollars in the exchequer, though Dr. 
Fisher’s bill had not been paid; but they need 
not have troubled themselves about that, for 
the physician would no more have carried ina 
bill than he would have, cheated one of his 
neighbors; and that was quite impossible for 
him to do. 

Leo went up to see the master of the school 
as soon as his father was. able to go to work; 
and it was decided that he should immediately 
resume his place. The teacher was confident 
that, with extra study, it was still possible for 
him to obtain the medal. Leo went to work 
upon his studies with the same energy and de- 
termination he had brought to bear upon the 
mouse business. 

‘¢ Make or break!” said he; ‘I will catch up 
with my class.” 

Of course he succeeded, though between the 
shop and the books he had nearly “‘ broken;” 
for there was still a demand for mice, doves, 
rabbits, and guinea pigs, and he added several 
dollars 4 week to the income of his father. He 
worked too hard; and Maggie, seeing that he 
was likely to ‘‘ break,” took upon herself the 
care of the menagerie and the sales, in addi- 
tion to the housework, which was really quite 
enough for a girl of fifteen. 

Maggie was a good housekeeper. Mindful 
of the traditions of the elders, as the spring 
came on, she commenced the semiannual oper- 
ation of house-cleaning. She went through the 
performance in the front room first, and then 
devoted herself to the chamber over it, which 
was Leo’s room. According to her custom she | 
took everything out of the closets, bureau, chest, 
and table drawers. In the course of this cere- 
monial she came to the chest in which Leo kept 
his clothes. 

At the bottom she found the papers deposited 
there by ‘“‘ Mr. Hart,” or possibly Pilky Wayté, 
for it was not certainly known who committed 
the robbery. Theré was quite a large bundle 
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of them; and Maggie, inheriting the propen- 
sity of Mother Eve, was, of course, anxious to 
know what they were. She laid them on the 
table with other articles, and then opened one 
of them. She saw the name of Mr. Checkyn- 


haw. 
. She was terrified when she remembered that 


the banker’s safe had been robbed, and that 
Mr. Checkynshaw had come to the house with 
the detective to see about it. She was not quite 
sure of the fact, but it seemed to her that Leo 
had been suspected of being concerned in the 
robbery. Here were the valuable papers, hid- 
den away very carefully at the bottom of Leo’s 
chest. They must have been there at least 
three months, and of course her brother knew 
they were there. 

The longer she considered the matter, the 
more terrified she became. It was awful to 
think that Leo had been concerned in a rob- 
bery. She was not willing to believe it. If 
there were any good boys in the world, Leo 
was one of them. He would cut his right 
hand off before he would do a wicked thing. 
It was impossible for her to charge the dear 
fellow with anything that looked like a crime. 

She turned the papers over again. They 
were strange documents to her, with great 
seals on them, and no end of legal phrases. 
Perhaps, after all, they were not good for any- 
thing. They could not be the papers which 
Mr. Checkynshaw had lost. Probably they 
were some old and useless documénts, which 
the banker had thrown away when they were 
of no further consequence. It was quite likely 
that Leo, who was always studying up meth- 
ods of doing business, had saved them from 
the dirt barrels in the streets, so as to learn the 
forms of making out such papers. 

This explanation was not quite satisfactory, 
though it was plausible, to her. It was about 
nine o’clock in the morning when she found 
the papers. Leo had gone to school, and her 
father would not return till night. She was so 
impatient to know whether the documents were 
of any value or not, that she was unwilling to 
wait tillnoon. At first she thought she would 
take them up to Mr. Checkynshaw - himself, 
and ask him if they were good for anything; 
but she did not exactly like to do that. 

Then it occurred to her that Fitz Wittle- 
worth, who had been a clerk for the banker, 
could tell her just as well as his late employer, 
and he lived only a short distance from Philli- 
more Court. Mrs. Wittleworth, with a por- 
tion of the money received from the banker, 
had purchased a small house near her former 
residence. Fitz had not yet found another 
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place, and probably both he and his mother 
would have come to want before this time, if 
she had taken his advice. Maggie went to the 
front door, and called Tom Casey, whom she 
had seen in the court from the window. 

Tom was one of the gallantest young Irish- 
men inthe city. He wasa fast friend of Leo, 
and spent much time in the shop with him. 
Tom made no mental reservation when he de- 
clared that Maggie was the “ purtiest gurl in 
the wurruld; ” and he was only too happy to 
oblige her when she asked him to request 
Fitz to step in and see her fora moment. In 
ten minutes Mr. Wittleworth made his appear- 
ance, as grand as ever, for three months’ idle- 
ness had not taken any of the starch out of 
him. 

Maggie showed him the papers with fear 
and trembling. Fitz rubbed his chin, and 
pursed his lips, as he examined them, looked 
wise, and finally, after much sage deliberation, 
declared that the papers were of the utmost 
importance. 

“OQ dear!” groaned poor Maggie. 

‘What is the matter, Miss Maggimore? ” 
demanded Mr. Wittleworth. 

‘What shall I do! How came those papers 
in my brother’s chest?” 

“*T haven’t the least idea, Miss Maggimore. 
I can only say that the papers are very valua- 
ble, and that Checkynshaw offered a reward 
for them. Now I remember! Your brother 
was with the man that robbed the safe.” 

‘“*That’s what troubles me,” gasped poor 
Maggie. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Miss Maggimore. It is 
very fortunate that you called me to attend to 
this delicate business. If you had not done 
so, they might have thrown your brother into 
jail. Checkynshaw has no more considera- 
tion for a young man than a mule,” said Fitz, 
patronizingly. ‘‘ Leave it all to me, Miss Mag- 
gimore. I will see that the papers are restored 
to the owner, and that no harm comes to Leo.” 

‘* You are very kind,” replied Maggie, hope- 
fully. 

‘*T am always glad to do what I can for those 
who are in need of assistance. It is fortunate 
you called mein. It will be best for you not 
to mention to any one that I have taken 
them.” 

Maggie thought so too, and she was very 
glad to have her visitor take the papers away 
from the house. She felt as though a conta- 
gious disease had been removed as soon as the 
door closed behind Fitz. Was it possible that 
Leo had been concerned in the robbery? If so, 
sooner or later he would ask what had become 
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of the papers. The man that stole the papers 
had come to the house with Leo, she then 
called to mind for the first time; but her 
thoughts were confused, and instead of this 
circumstance affording a satisfactory explana- 
tion to her of the presence of the package in 
Leo’s chest, it had just the opposite effect. 

Fitz Wittleworth went home with the papers ; 
went up to his room with them; examined 
every document in the bundle. There was a 
copy of his grandfather’s will among them, 
but nothing else relating to the block-of stores, 
and nothing which related to Marguerite — not 
even the letters which Mr. Checkynshaw had 
declared were stolen with the papers. 

Mr. Wittleworth went up to the banker’s 
office. He was civil, and Mr. Checkynshaw 
asked him, very sternly, what he wanted. 

““You offered a reward of five hundred dol- 
lars for the recovery of the papers taken from 
your safe, Mr. Checkynshaw,” Fitz began, 
pompously. 

“*T did.” 

*T claim it.” 

“The money is ready; where are the 
papers?” asked the banker, promptly. 

‘*T have them here,” replied Fitz, producing 
the package. 

‘“ Where did you get them?” 

‘*That is what I must decline to answer,” 
added Fitz, decidedly. 

‘*Must you? Then I suppose I am to un- 
derstand that you were a party to the robbery, 
as I have suspected from the beginning.” 

Mr. Wittleworth thought this was a very un- 
reasonable view to take of the case. He de- 
cided to leave, and conduct the negotiation for 
the reward in some other manner. He turned 
to go, but the banker seized him by the collar 
andheldhim. ~- 

Mr. Wittleworth was in hot water! 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN AVALANCHE OF GOOD FORTUNE. 


R. WITTLEWORTH was more aston- 

ished than he had ever before been in 

his life. This was the gratitude of great men! 

Mr. Checkynshaw did not seem to be at all re- 

joiced to find his papers, and was so mean as 
to send for Constable Clapp. 

**Didn’t you offer a reward of five hundred 
dollars for your papers, Mr. Checkynshaw?” 
asked Fitz. 

“IT did; and I am willing to pay the reward 
the moment you have explained to me where 
you got them,” replied the banker, as he pitched 
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his prisoner into a chair to await the arrival of 
the officer. 

‘*T came here in good faith, and I didn’t ex. 
pect to be treated in this manner,” growled Mr, 
Wittleworth. 

“IT am not yet willing to pay you for stealing 
ray papers and money, or for employing anoth. 
er person to do it for‘you,” added Mr. Checkyn. 
shaw, dryly. 

“*T did not steal them.” 

‘‘Then you cannot object to telling me where 
you obtained them.” 

Mr. Wittleworth did object. He had under. 
taken to manage this business, and he expected 
to make at least a commission out of it. His 
plan was to pay Maggie fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars of the reward, and keep the rest himself. 
It was not probable that the barber, — who was 
ill at the time, — or his family, had read the 
newspapers, and it was not likely that they knew 
anything about the reward. Maggie, or even 
Leo, would be entirely satisfied with the fifty 
dollars, and ought to be exceedingly obliged to 
him for managing the matter so well for them. 

Constable Clapp arrived in a few moments, 
and the case was stated to him. 

‘*How much money was stolen with*the 
papers?” asked the officer. 

‘¢ About three hundred and fifty dollars,” re- 
plied the banker. 

“Very well; if this young gentleman will 
restore the papers and the money, he may take 
the reward; and then we shall be ready to at- 
tend to the criminal charge. That will make 
a balance of one hundred and fifty dollars in 
his favor,” chuckled the officer. 

‘‘T am entirely willing to pay the reward I 
offered,” added Mr. Checkynshaw, magnani- 
mously. 

“Where did you get the papers, Mr. Wittle- 
worth?” asked the detective. 

‘*T didn’t steal them.” 

“IT don’t say you did. Where did you get 
them, was the question I asked.” 

‘* Of course I don’t wish to expose anybody. 
They came into my possession in consequence 
of an accident.” 

“Exactly so!” said the officer, taking the 
papers from Fitz, and producing a pair of 
handcuffs. ‘Ip. consequence of an accident, 
I shall be obliged to put these irons on your 
wrists, and take you over to the jail.” 

““Me!” gasped Fitz, the iron entering his 
lofty soul. ‘I should like to know what.my 
friend Choate would say to that!” 

“*In one word, will you wear the bracelets, 
or will you tell where you obtained the pa- 
pers? Of course, Mr. Checkynshaw will pay the 
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reward. Heis an honorable man, and does all 
he agrees. You will want the money to pay 
your friend Choate for keeping you out of the 
State Prison. What will you do?” 

Fitz thought for a moment. The disgrace 
of being marched through the streets by a per- 
son so well known as Mr. Clapp, and witha 
pair of irons on his wrists, was intolerable to 
think of, and he decided to inform the officer 
where he had obtained the papers. He then 
related the particulars of his interview with 
Maggie. 

“Then you did not find the papers your- 
self?” said Mr. Checkynshaw, with a feeling 
of relief, for it would have galled him sorely 
to pay the five hundred dollars to one he dis- 
liked so much. 

“T did not,” replied Fitz. 

“Then the reward does not belong to you.” 

“Tt is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
~was doing the business for Miss Maggimore.” 

“ But it was hardly necessary for you to con- 
ceal her name.” 

The banker was really overjoyed to find his 
papers, and at once drew a check for the 
amount which he had offered as a reward. 

“We will go down and see Maggie,” said the 
banker, putting the check into his pocket. 

“T think the case is plain enough,” added 
the constable. ‘‘ When I ascertain where the 
papers were found, I shall be better satisfied.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw called a carriage, and they 
went to Phillimore Court. No further notice 
was taken of Mr. Wittleworth; in fact he was 
utterly ignored, from the moment he had told 
his story. He was permitted to depart in 
peace. He did depart, but not in peace; for 
he was not entirely satisfied. The reward 
ought to have been paid to him, and he should 
have had the lion’s share of it. This was his 
feeling as he retired from the office. 

Maggie was fearfully frightened when she 
saw the banker and the constable. The roses 
fled from her cheek, and she was pale and 
trembling. That awful officer had come to 
bear Leo away to the jail. She was almost 
sorry that she had not burned the papers, in- 
stead of sending them back to the owner. 

“You have come for poor Leo!” exclaimed 
she, in terror, when she opened the door. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Maggie,” said Mr. 
Checkynshaw, in a tone which was gentle 
for him. ‘ We come to inqttire about those 
Papers you found.” 

“I knew you did!” gasped Maggie, in de- 
‘fair, as the two gentlemen followed her into 
the rear room. 

“Where did you find™thém?” asked Mr. 
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Clapp, in a gentler tone than the banker could 
speak. : ° 

**In Leo’s room,” stammered she. ‘I must 
tell the truth; but I hope you won’t harm poor 
Leo.” 

{Will you show us just where you found 
them?” 

“T will, if you will come up stairs,” she 
added, leading the way. ‘‘ You won’t put poor 
Leo in jail— will you? I’m sure he didn’t in- 
tend to do any wrong.” 

**T don’t think he did,” replied the officer, 
moved'by the distress of the poor girl. 

**T found them at the bottom of Leo’s chest,” 
said Maggie, as she pointed to the place where 
she had discovered them. ‘I was cleaning 
house, and I cleared out all the closets and 
drawers. I took all Leo’s things out of his 
chest, and I found those papers under his 
summer clothes.” 

‘¢ Did Leo know they were there?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know whether he did or 
not. I don’t believe he did. He never stays 
in his room only when he is asleep. All the 
clothes he wears in the winter are in the top 
of the chest.” 

**T looked into that chest when I searched 
the room on the day the safe was robbed,” 
added the officer. I put my hand down into 
the clothing; but I suppose I didn’t reach the 
bottom. Where is Leo now?” 

‘* He is at school.” 

‘¢Can you send for him?” 

“You won’t take him up— will you? It 
would break his heart,” pleaded Maggie. 

‘*T don’t think it will be necessary to arrest 
him,” replied the constable, rather cautiously. 
‘“‘The man that stole the papers came to this 
room, and I have no doubt he put them there 
to get rid of them.” , 

“ Send for Leo; I will promise you he shall 
not be taken up,” added Mr. Checkynshaw, 
taking the respansibility upon himself. 

Maggie wrote a note, and sent Tom Casey 
to the school with it, the gentlemen having 
taken seats in the front parlor. In a short 
time Leo appeared, trembling lest his father 
had had another attack of paralysis. He was 
not a little surprised to find the banker and the 
constable awaiting his arrival. 

‘‘Leo, what do you keep in that chest of 
yours, up in your room?” asked the officer. 

“‘ My clothes, sir,” replied Leo, astonished at 
the strange question. 

‘What else?” 

“Nothing else.” 

“ DBn’t you keep any white mice in it?” said 


the constable, smiling. 
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No, sir.” 

‘‘Don’t your mice get out of their houses 
down stairs, and come up?” 

“*T have seen two or three of them in the 
kitchen.” 

“ But don’t they go up in your chamber?” 

‘*T never saw any up there,” answered Leo, 
puzzled by these singular inquiries. 

“What would you say if I told you that a 
couple of them had made a nest in your 
chest up stairs, and had a litter of little ones 
there?” : 

‘I don’t know what I should say. I don’t 
know that it would be very strange.” 

“Should you deny it?” 

“If you saw them there I should not, though 
I don’t see how they could get into the chest. 
The lid is always closed.” 

“But you might have left the lid. up some 
morning, and the mice might have crawled 
down to the very bottom of the chest, and had 
a family there. Could this have happened?” 


“Tt could; but I don’t think it is very likely 
it did happen.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘*T should have smelt them,” laughed Leo. 

*¢ Shouldn’t you have seen them?” 

“*T don’t think I should. Maggie puts my 
shirts afid stockings at the top of the chest, 


and I hardly know what there is at the bottom. 
She takes care of my things.” 

“Ts there anything in that chest besides your 
clothes?” 

*“Yes; I believe there is a piece of brass 
chain, a ball, some marbles, and a top in the 
till.” 

“ Anything else?” 

‘“‘There may be some other things of that 
sort in the till. I don’t remember; if you want 
to know I will go up and show you.” 

“Are there any papers there?” demanded 
the constable, sharply. 

“Yes, sir, there are two or three news- 
papers.” 

** Any written papers?” 

** Not a paper.” . 


‘*Have youghad any papers there, at any’) 


time?” 

** No, sir; I don’t remember that I ever did. 
I\keep my papers in the table drawer in the 
kitchen.” 

‘**Didn’t you know there was a package of 
papers in the chest—such as bonds, deeds, 
and notes?” 

** No, sir, I didn’t know it. I never saw any- 
thing of the kind there,” replied Leo, still puz- 
zled, but satisfied now that something serious 
had happened. 
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‘“* Have you overhauled the contents of your 
chest lately?” 

‘No, sir; not since last summer, that I re- 
member.” 

‘Leo, in your chest were found the papers 
which Mr. Checkynshaw lost.” 

“Then that Mr. Hart, or whatever his 
name was, put them there!” exclaimed Leo, 
his face turning red. ‘I never saw them, and 
didn’t know they were there.” 

“I am satisfied,” interposed Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. 

** So am I,” added Mr. Clapp. 

The truth as it was had been correctly dis- 
cerned. 

‘* Maggie, I offered a reward of five hundred 
dollars for those papers,” continued the banker. 
‘*T would have given five thousand rather than 
not have had them.” ’ 

‘Then I am very glad you have found them,” 
replied the fair girl, now entirely relieved of all 
her fears on account of her brother. 

‘¢ But you found them, Maggie, and you are 
entitled to the reward. Here is my check for 
the amount. Your father can draw the money 
for you.” 

‘“*T don’t deserve the reward!” exclaimed 
Maggie, blushing deeply, as she took the check. 
“It is reward enough for me to find that Leo 
is as good as I always believed him to be.” 

**You found the papers, and I am indebted 
to you for their preservation. Another might 
have destroyed them.” 

‘But I only took them out of the chest. I 
didn’t know what they were. I almost made 
up my mind that they were good for nothing, 
and that Leo had saved them fromthe dirt 
barrels to learn how to write such papers 
from. I didn’t know’ what to,do, and I sent 
for Mr. Wittleworth to tell me whether they 
were good for anything or not. He said they 
were very valuable, and told me it was fortu- 
nate I sent for him; and then kindly under- 
took to return them to you.” 

“Very kindly!” sneered the banker. “He 
claimed this reward.” 

‘*He did?” 

“Yes; but I am very glad it goes to you, 
instead of to him.” 

Maggie objected to taking such a vast sum 
of money for so slight a service; but Mr. 
Checkynshaw’s mandate was imperative, and 
he departed, leaving her bewildered at the sud- 
den fortune which had come down like an ava- 
lanche ufion her. Leo went back to school, as 
delighted at her good luck as ‘his own in find- 
ing himself entirely freed from the charge of 
being concerned in the robbery. 
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As usual, Mr. Wittleworth was the only per- 
son who was not satisfied. - He had again been 
“Jeft out in the cold.” He wanted to know 
what had happened at the house of André, and 
after dinner he called there; but Maggie had 
gone to the barber’s shop with her father’s 
noonday meal, and he found the door locked. 
In the evening he went again, when both André 
and Leo were at home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXIII. — Tue Bison Army. 


HAR’S a purty picter, gentle-men,” said 

old Bill Bucket, stretching his brown 
hahd out*in the direction of a huge herd of 
bisons, which was moving across the prairie. 
" Tt was early morning, and we had been 
aroused by the old man, who shouted to us 
that the “‘ biggest herd of buffler he’d seen this 
season” was in sight. So we had all hastened 
tothe eminence behind which Black Pan was 
so snugly hidden, from whose gentle summit 
we had a fine and far-reaching view of the 
prairie, now dark with the bison army. 

A fine sight indeed! I never shall forget the 
thrill which ran over my frame as I looked upon 
it. Not that I had not seen the bison before; 
we had seen them frequently alréady; but 
never had I imagined the magnificence of such 
a sight as this — a dense, dark mass of crowd- 
ing animals, thousands on thousands in num- 
ber, stretching away like a huge dusky ocean, 
right and left, as far as the eye could reach, 
and filling the air with a roar that would 
almost have drowned the voice of thundering 
Niagara. A fine sight indeed! No wonder 
Fred cried out in delight and astonishment, 
and his blue eyes opened wide with wonder- 
ment at the spectacle. 

“Yer don’t see many sech sights as them in 
New York,” said Bucket to me, with a twinkie 
in his eye. 

“No,” said I. 
titute of bisons.” 

“ Bufflers,” put in Dan Coopers 

* “No, bisons,” said Professor Larned ; 
are no buffaloes in this country.” 

“The thunder they ain’t! ” cried Cooper, as- 
tonished. ‘I should say thar-war a few right 
off now!” and he pointed to the bison army. 

“Those are not buffaloes,” said’ the pro- 
fessor, warmly. “They are miscalled by the 
denizens of this region.” 


‘* New York is dismally des- 


** there 


. 
tc. 
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“ Never mind, professor,” said Charley 
Franks. ‘If Cooper prefers to call them 
buffaloes, let him.” 

‘** Dan Cooper,” said Bucket, sternly, “ 1 am 
surprised at yer. Whar is yermanners? When 
a scollard like ther perfessor informs yer igner- 
ance, hit’s yer place ter larn —not talk. Ef 
ther perfessor says bufflers is bisons, that set- 
tles it. Call ’em bisons, then.” 

“*O, cert’nly,” growled Cooper, puffing vig- 
orously at his short pipe. ‘I'll call ’em Injins 
ef yer want.” 

‘I’ve b’en on ther perraries longer ner yer 
have, Dan,” said Bucket, ‘‘ and I’ve often heerd 
bufflers called bisons. Yer right, perfessor. 
What’s ther good of school-houses and col- 
lidges, ef yer can’t come out on ther perraries 
and teach Injins and one-eyed trappers ther 
proper names of things?” 

We all laughed heartily at this brisk passage 
between the two trappers, which was by no 
means ill-natured, despite their gruffness. 

* Well, now, we’ll go hunting — won’t we?” 
asked Fred, who had been drinking his fill of 
the splendid sight. 

“Yes,” said Captain Barnes, who was now 
quite strong again. ‘I want a chase myself.” 

= Aster breakfus’,” said Bucket, ‘‘ we'll visit 
’em.’ 

“ After breakfast?” echoed Fred, whe cared 
nothing for breakfast with that prospect before 
him. ‘* Why, aren’t you afraid they will all be 
gone"past?” 7 

‘“‘Ha, ha, ha!” roared Bucket. ‘No, no, 
my lad. I don’t look ter see that herd of buf- 
fler — I mean bison — git past afore sundown, 
ef as soon. Thar’s a heap on ’em, I tell yer.” 

We were soon at breakfast, for Gum sprang 
about in the liveliest manner under the in- 
fluence of the general enthusiasm; and, while 
we were eating, Bill Bucket enlightened us.a 
little as to the mode of hunting the bison. 

‘‘ Thar’s two ways ter hunt buffler — that is, 
bison,” said he. ‘Still-huntin’ and chasin’. 
Fer ther fust off at it, I reckon yer had better 
try still-huntin’, gentle-zen — er stalkin’, as it’s 
otherways called. Take yer choice, perfessor. 
Dan Cooper shan’t quarrel with yer. This is 
a good location fer stalkin’, bein’ kinder hilly 
and broke up, yer see. ’Sides, we’ve got ther 
wind in our favor to-day, and kin kill as man 
buffler — bison — as we want, ’thout puttin’ 
our horses to it.. A chase is a long and tejus 
thing, wharas stalkin’ is light and easy.” 

So it was decided that we should stalk the 
bison for our first experience, and leave the 
long chase till another time. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 


fas beautiful and: pathetic. story. of ‘“ Paul 
and Virginia,” which Mr. Nast illustrates 
in his full-page engraving for this month, was 
written by J. H.: Bernardin de- St. Pierre,.a 
French writer, who was born at Havre in 1737; 
and died in 1814. This sad and touching tale 
is the most popular of his works, and is.almost 
as well known, through several translations, 
to the:English-as to the-French reader. Our 
analysis of the: story will necessarily fail. to 
convey any idea of its heautiful descriptions, 
its touching pathos, or its marvellous simplicity. 

The author, who had visited Mauritius, where 
the scene is laid, first,describes' St. Louis, its 
principal town, and ‘the character of the island, 
mentioning the ruins of two.cabins. or cottages 
which attracted his attention. An: old: man 
approaches, and, at his request, tells the story 
of their former occupants. 

Monsieur de la Tour, a young Frenchman, 
disappointed in obtaining employment at 
home, goes to this distant:colony with his wife 
in search of fortune. Before commencing his 
plantation.-he visits; Madagascar to procure 
some slaves, but dies there of the malarious 
fever. . Madame dela Tour, who belonged -to 
a rich and noble family,:married contrary to 
the wishes of her parents, and they had cast 
her off. In her present distress she decides to 
remain’on the island, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of Margaret, a French girl, who had fled 
from ‘her:native land... She has a boy, who is 
the Paul: of the story. 

Madame de. la Tour and Margaret become 
strong: friends ; and the old man, who tells the 
story, divided the land between them, building 
a cottage for the new:comer, who soon has a 
daughter born, the Virginia of the story. The 
two-children,, even from their infancy, are 
very much attached ‘to each»pther, occupying 
the, same cradle, and being,as brother and sis- 
ter. . Margaret. has a negro slaye, whose name 
is Domingo; and Madame de: la Tour brings 
with her a faithful ‘black woman... These two 
servants cultivate the ground and ‘take.care of 
the families; whose wants are few and simple. 
The dog Fidéle ‘is -a- faithful friend, and is as 
useful as he is affectionate. , 

As Paul.and Virginia grow older, the-attach- 
ment between them ‘increases, and each is,all 
devotion to the other.: “When they go.to: walk, 
he .carries her qn. his, back over. the streams; 
and one day, when they, were. cayght.in- the 
rain, the old man saw them coming, béth en- 
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veloped in Virginia’s skirt, which she had 
thrown over their heads to protect them. 

Their; plays, including ‘a series of tableaux, 
are: minutely. described, in the simplest style, 
which is really the chief merit of the-narrative, 
One day; while the parents are ‘at church, an 
old negro woman applies to Virginia for food, 
being nearly starved. The simple girl gives jt 
to her, and learns that the slave’ had run away 
from her master, who cruelly whipped her. 
Virginia resolves to intercede with the wretch, 
and, attended by Paul, accompanies the wo- 
man to the plantation. The master, struck by 
the beauty of the intercessor, pardons the 
slave, and the children hasten to return to 
their home, miles away. They get lost, and 
Paul manifests his devotion to Virginia in va- 
rious’ ways. They are found by the faithful 
dog, directed by Domingo. 

As the children grow older, . thee narrative 
becomes a love story; but. their affection is 
just as pure, simple, and beautiful as in their 
childhood. The old man relates a conversa- 
tion between them which he overhears while 
they are_in.a shady bower among the rocks; 
and it is not half so silly as such talks gener- 
ally are. 

But, the course of true love. does not run 
smooth. .Madame de la Tour has a rich old 
aunt in France, who, after neglecting her for 
a long. time, at. last, offers to do something 
for her. After many sad scenesand discus 
sions, it is decided that Virginia shall be sent to 
the aunt to be educated, and.to.inherit her vast 
property. Paul is almost crazy at the thought 
of having her torn from him, and their meet- 
ings are very sad and moving. She sails at 
last, and, after being in France several years, 
she refuscs to marry the man her aunt selects 
for her. They quarrel; the old lady-disinher- 
its her, and sends her back to the island. 

When the ship arrives off the island, and_-is 
waiting for a change in the wind to bring her 
into port, the pilot boards her and ‘brings off 
the letters, among which is one from Virginia. 
Paul is now almost insane with joy, and watch- 
es the ship from the high cliffs of the island. 
A hurricane comes, and the ship is wrecked 
before the eyes of Paul and the old ‘man,,the 
desperate youth only deterred-by the efforts. of 
his companion frém plunging into the raging 
sea, when he beholds Virginia on the galléry 
of.the ship.’ . The. vesselbreaks up,, and she 
disappears, - Patil.sinks senseless; and is borne 
away by. Domingo and the old:‘man.: : .-~ 
..The bedy of Virginia.is found on the shore, 


and buried with thé greatest honors from the 


churchs -Paul-lived but a’short time after the 
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melancholy event, and was buried by her side. 
Margaret was laid in the grave only a week 
after her son; and then, in another month, 
Madame de la Tour, the last of the two fam- 
ilies, joined her friends in the happy land. 
Even Fidéle pined to death, and the two negro 
servants were taken by the governor. 

Such is the sad story of Paul and Virginia, 
over which many a maiden has wept as she 
thought of the devotion of the one -and the 
constancy of the other. 


BOYS IN OLD TIMES. 
BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


THEN I, with swelling pride, first trousers 
wore, 
Chased summer waves receding from the shore, 
Or cried with spite to see my shingle mast 
Wrecked by the fury of the northern blast, 
My boat flung broadside on the rugged strand, 
Her paper sails rolled up in chips and sand, 
Yachts were not built to cleave the foaming tide, 
Fandangoes for adventurous youths to ride; 
Yet we old fogies were by no means slow 
In sports and pastimes, as you soon shall know; 
For young America e’en then began 
“To show the child as father of the man,” 
And by aspiring art and counsel sage 
Predict the progress of this coming age. 
At sunset, seated on a vessel’s bow, _ 
A group of youngsters were consulting how 
To celebrate, in patriotic way, 
The coming Fourth of July, holiday. 
They had put their hats on a vessel’s truck, 
That the captain and crew might have good 
luck ; 

They’d seen the man in Deering’s oak 
That hung himself till his gaiters broke; 
They'd ciphered as far as the Rule of Three, 
And they made up their minds to go to sea. 
‘Tis said that in the pleasant summer weather 
They put their coppers and their heads together, 
Formed a joint stock and company concern, 
As I from books — not otherwise — do learn; 
Then they bought a box, ’twas six feet by three, 
Made to bring sugar over the sea; 
They daubed it with grease instead of pitch, 
For the company was not very. rich. 
They thought it best ta be prudent at first, 
For fear the boiler might happen to burst. 
They doubled and twisted a clothes-line to form 
A cable to ride out every storm; 
Six bricks in a bag her sheet-anchor made, 
Which went to the bottom, and there it staid; 
But they had spare anchors, besides all that, 
For each boy carried a brick in his hat. 
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Two large wooden shovels they had for oars, 

Made to throw snow from their fathers’ doors. 

But now a want occurs, and all their skill 

No more avails a vacuum to fill; 

Just at the birth their scheme is like to fail, 

Since they have nought whereof to make a sail ; 

They've spent their money, dare not ask for 
more, 

And owe two shillings at the chandler’s store. 

They are a mischievous and reckless crew; 

But as to steal, that they will never do. ; 

At length a boy, who long had scratched his 
head 

Upon the summit of a neighboring shed, 

Filled with a wisdom far beyond his years, 

Did thus enlighten his attentive peers: 

** What is the use of shirts?” this Nestor cries, 

The inspiration flashing from his eyes; 

And, lest his action should belie his tongue, 

Before their wondering eyes his linen flung. 

“ Now let us go up to old Granny Frye, 

Who lives on the top of the bank hard by; 

You know she has got a sickly daughter, 

Who cuts the wood and brings all the water ; 

And tell her, if she together will sew 

These shirts for us when to sail we go, 

And rip them apart and pick out the thread, 

That we shan’t be licked when we go to bed, 

We'll cut her wood and bring all her water, 

And that'll be good for her weakly daughter. 

We will bring her acorns, fresh and new, 

To keep her pig the whole winter through ; 

We'll go to the store and get her snuff, 

And kill a black cat to make her a muff.” 

Now Granny Frye she laughed till she cried, 

And her weakly daughter she liked to died; 

Nor would the dame their harmless mirth con- 
trol, 

For she loved the children with all her soul. 

She patted their heads and she gave them pie, 

And she began to make her needle fly, 

Till such a cut and setting-sail, I ween, 

Was never on an earthly vessel seen. 

What shall we name her? is the question fraught 

With greatest anguish to their youthful thought. 

Each boy, with throbbing pulse and anxiouseye, 

Awaits the hero of the shirts’ reply ; 

Who, when he long had scratched his pregnant 
head, 

At length, with due deliberation, said, 

‘*T move we call this vessel Mary Frye, 

Because she made our sails and gave us pie.” 

Though not a clipper, she brought great freight, 

And carried a deal of right dead weight 

From the distant wood to the back cove shore, 

Of white oak acorns a bountiful store; 

While the hazel-nuts and the walnuts too 

Were as thick as the drops of the morning dew; 
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Both earth and sea were under tribute laid, 

And to her pig their votive offerings paid. 

Reluctant sculpins, wriggling on the hook, 

For him, with grief, their ancient seats forsook ; 

And meditative clams resigned their bed, 

While he on nectar and ambrosia fed, 

Till not a porker could with him compare, 

So plump in body and a skin so fair. 

To bank her house, with sturdy arms they bore 

Great heaps of seaweed from the neighboring 
shore; 

And, grateful for the present and the past, 

They fenced her good old body from the blast. 

Good cause had Granny Frye to bless the day 

She undertook to help the urchins play. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. ~ 


Author of “‘ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


REMINISCENCES OF WORDSWORTH. 


ie was amusing to notice the dodges he em- 
ployed to preserve his reputation for piety, 
and yet follow his own inclination. Upon one 
occasion, when he was on a visit to me, he was 
invited to breakfast at Serjeant Talfourd’s, and 
then to accompany Mrs. Talfourd and her niece 
to hear Dr. Harness, the well-known friend of 
Lord Byron, and whose church was near Rus- 
sell Square. 

As I was included in the invitation, we left 
Peckham, where I lived, early, and were at the 
genial Talfourd’s punctually at the breakfast 
hour of nine. After a very pleasant chat, the 
ladies informed us that the carriage was at the 
door, and only awaited us to get in. Henry 
Crabbe Robinson had also been invited to meet 
the old poet. It being a fine summer morning, 
Wordsworth said that he preferred walking, as 
the distance was short. The ladies thereupon 
drove off, expecting Wordsworth, Talfourd, 
Robinson, and myself to follow. 

Russell Square possesses a very fine, large, 
railed-off garden in its midst, — about the size, 
and very much resembling, St. John’s Park, 
Hudson Street, New York, before the profane 
hands of Commodore Vanderbilt changed it 
into a railroad depot. As we passed out of the 
house, the old poet said, ‘‘ We have a few min- 
utes to spare; let us take one turn round this 
beautiful garden.” We all entered the Arca- 
dian retreat. Wordsworth engaged both Tal- 
fourd and Robinson in a very animated dis- 
course, and, pausing beneath the shady boughs, 
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the minutes flew rapidly. He was interrupted 
in some emphatic sentence by Talfourd saying, 
““Good gracious! my dear Mr. Wordsworth, 
the church bells have stopped. We must make 
haste, for the service has already begun.” 
Wordsworth assumed a very serious air, and 
said, ‘“‘Is it possible that the service has com- 
menced — and that it is pasteleven? The time 
has really flown. Dear me! that is very pro- 
voking! for I make it a point of never disturb- 
ing a congregation, as I think it very irrever- 
ent to go in after prayers have once begun. 
We will, therefore, continue our walk.” As we 
all preferred a quiet talk with the venerable 
poet to listening to a sermon, we acquiesced, 
and remained walking up and down that pleas- 
ant retreat till the hour arrived for the congre- 
gation to return to their homes. Mrs. Tal- 
fourd at lunch declared that Wordsworth had 


| planned the campaign from the first, in order 


to avoid going to church. 

One more illustration of his antipathy to the 
constraint of public worship. During one of 
his visits to London, he told me that he had 
not visited Westminster Abbey for nearly forty 
years. We therefore resolved that on the next 
day, which was Sunday, we would call on Hay- 
don, the famous but unfortunate painter and 
lecturer, and then, our visit to him over, drive 
over to the abbey. After a very pleasant chat 
with the great historical painter, — for he had 
as much genius as all the artists now living, 
we bent our steps to the world-renowned sep- 
ulchre of England’s worthiest sons. We were 
before the hour of divine service, and, after 
wandering in its solemn aisles, we were shown 
to a seat in the part appropriated to religious 
worship. It was about to begin, when old 
Wordsworth perceived that the verger was 
about locking the door, Hastily rising, he told 
me to follow him; and, going up to the official, 
he said, ‘* You must let us out, my good friend; 
I would not be locked in a church on any ac- 
count. I might have a fit, and die before 
you could find the key to unlock the door.” 
The man stared, opened the door, and we 
passed into the outer vestibule, which is part 
of the place called Poet’s Corner. Seating 
himself in a recess scooped out of the massive 
wall, he began, in a low tone, to discuss the 
merits of the famous dead, whose monuments 
we saw around us. I then signified to him that 
he was sitting on Chaucer’s tomb. He rose, 
and there we saw the short inscription carved 
beneath it, that there rest the mortal remains 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, who was born in 1328, 
and died 1400. Wordsworth had then just 
contributed to a work I had published, called 
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Chaucer Modernized, a volume which con- 
tained modernized specimens of his poems by 
Leigh Hunt, R. H. Horne, Wordsworth, Miss 
E. Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Browning), Rob. 
Bell, and other popular writers. The old 
bard then resumed his seat, and descanted, in 
his usual oracular style, on the strange fact 
that he was. sitting, four hundred and forty 
years after his death, on the grave of the poet 
he had endeavored to make intelligible to the 
present age; and went on to inquire if, four 
centuries after his death, any future modern- 
izer would sit upon his grave, should the world 
think his works worth modernizing for the 
benefit of posterity. Here again we observe 
that he preferred worshipping outside the 
chapel. While he was talking, every now and 
then the solemn organ and the chanting would 
swell upon the air, forming an accompaniment 
perfectly in unison with the earnest nature of 
his genius. 

One more little bit of gossip, illustrating 
Leigh Hunt’s delicate method of flattery, and 
Iwill say “‘ good by” to these random recol- 
lections of the great philosophically-reflective 
poet of our age. I have, in an earlier chapter, 
showed that I was the means of bringing the 
two old writers together, after an estrangement 
of twenty-eight years! Wordsworth’s favorite 
author, after himself, was Milton, and he read 
Milton’s grand sonnets with wonderful effect. 
During dinner the conversation turned upon 
Shakspeare’s sonnets. Wordsworth observed 
that he did not think anything of sonnets, 
more especially of Shakspeare’s. They were, 
he said, the mere droppings of his fancy, as 
he tried his pen before beginning one of his 
fine tragedies, such as Hamlet or Othello. “I 
can see him now,” he continued, ‘“ with his 
paper before him, dipping his pen into the ink, 
just to see whether the nib suited him. No, 
sir; there is nothing to be made out of Shak- 
speare’s sonnets.” 

Leigh Hunt, with one of those charmingly 
sly smiles, which gave such effect to his con- 
versation, very pointedly observed, ‘I am sor- 
try to differ with you, but I have’an authority 
which even you must regard with respect. The 
greatest of all living poets has said of these very 
productions just the reverse of what you have 
now stated. This great poet writes, — 


“Scorn not the sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors; w#th this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart.” 


Wordsworth lifted his eyes, with a gratified 
smile, — for Leigh Hunt was quoting one of 
his companion’s own sonnets, — and said, “Ah, 





my dear friend, you have me there! You have 
appealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober! ”, 

Eheu, fugaces, posthume! of the pleasant 
band that day, only myself and Browning, 
ego et meus rex, survive, Southwood Smith, 
Horne, Leigh Hunt, and Wordsworth having 
joined the years before the flood. And yet, sit- 
ting here alone, I see them all before me, and 
hear, in the distance of the dim past, their 
voices, like a far-off music, sounding on the 
shores of memory. 





AUNT ROXY AND THE SOHOOLMASTER. 


i: WANT my little boy,” said aunt Roxy, 
presenting herself, with much bustle, to 
the head of the Polyglot Institute, ‘to be in- 
structed in the aliments.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said he; “in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, you mean.” 

‘No, I don’t. There was no rudimens in 
my days. Aliments! aliments!” 

“Very well, then, we will have him well 
grounded in the elements of a good education. 
You will please have his hair clipped short, 
and see that he is provided with a knife and 
silver fork, silver ring and napkins.” 

‘* Well, Inever! How long has a knife and 
fork, silver ring and napkins been a part of 
edification ?” 

‘¢ Manners and morals form an indispensable 
part of our course, as much as orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody.” 

‘* Bless your dear heart, I wish you would 
speak English. I can’t keep up with the times. 
They used to teach us readin’, writin’, and 
’rithmetic. That’s what I want William Hen- 
ry to know, so as he can be a cclark in a store. 
We never had anything to do with the dead 
languages in our cemeteries.” 

‘¢ Just as you choose about that, ma’am. We 
will have your son well qualified in the simple 
principles of English education, in bookkeep- 
ing, aand perhaps, at a later day, in engin- 
eering.” 

“In engineering! No, sir. I don’t want 
William Henry on the trains. The biler might 
bust, and it would keep him out nights. I'd 
rather he should go into a store.” 

‘¢ We will be guided by your wishes, and do 
the best that we can for him. Are his pro- 
clivities good?” 

‘* Procliv-ities — ivities — ivities! (Taking 
snuff.) Let me see. Ivities! O, yes, I guess 
so. Good enough for a clark in a store.” 

“If his ambition rises no higher than clerk- 
ship, then his mathematics and chirography 
must be attended to.” 
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** Chi — chi — chi! what's that?” 

‘* His handwriting.” 

“Then say so! O, there’s so many new 
words that didn’t use to be in the Primer! I 
don’t want William Henry to read any Novelty 
Works.” 

“Ah, yes, yes. Novels. There is no time 
for that in our institute. How old is he?” 

“Twelve years come next Independence 
Day.” 

‘© A very good age for matriculation.” 

“What! Is thatabranch? Will it do any 
good in a store?” 

«Tt will certainly do him much good, mad- 
am, to be entered, and go through a course at‘ 
the institute. As to his physical system, gym- 
nastics — ” 

‘Physic! not a bit. Nastics! is there any 
marcury in it? (Quzte excited.) Don’t you 
give him any marcury! marcury! marcury!” 

Schoolmaster. (Laughing.) ‘‘ Nota parti- 
cle. Set your mind at rest, aunt Roxy; he shall 
be well trained, if he proves a good boy.” 

‘That's sensible. I’ll send him as soon as I 
can get his silver finger-ring and them other 
things. (Looking back.) Remember he’s for 
a clark in.a store!” 


Bouporr. — This word is used to denote a 
lady’s private apartment, in which she receives 
only her most intimate friends; and it carries 
with it ideas of refinement and luxury. If, 
however, we trace the word to its origin, we 
find that the root, or first syllable, oud, is the 
same as our English word out ; and that the 
term signifies, literally, a place to which a wo- 
man retires to sulk—a Joutery, as we might 
call it. Like many other words, however, it 
has lost the tinge of reproach and vulgarity it 
once bore, and has acquired an air of elegance 
which conceals all trace of its low birth. W. 


—— Tue Harpers of New York — good au- 
thority — state that three hundred millions of 
dollars are annually expended in the United 
States for dry goods, to be transformed into 
articles of dress. 


—— Tue River Cache, in Illinois, pursues a 
meandering course of one hundred and eighty 
miles, while the distance from its source to its 
mouth, in a straight line, is but thirty-six miles. 


—— In Rusalai, Russia, resides a second 
Grace Darling. She has rescued three hun- 
dred persons from shipwreck and death. 


— EVERYTHING is insured nowadays; €ven 
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plate-glass windows. 


Directions. — Words in SMALL CaPITats should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number, The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE GREEK PARTISAN. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 


UR “FREE FLAG is dancing 
In the FREE mountain air, 
And burnished ARMs are glancing, 
And *warriors gathering there! 
And FEARLESs is the little train 
Whose gallant bosoms shield it; 
The *BLoop that warms their hearts 
shall sTAIN 
That BANNER ere they yield it. 
Each dark *ryE is fixed on earth, 
And BRIEF each solemn greeting; 
There is no LOOK nor SOUND of MIRTH 
Where those stern men are meet- 


ing. 


They go to the "SLAUGHTER, 
To strike the sudden BLow, 
And pour on EARTH, like °WATER, 
The best BLOOD of the FOE; 
To rush on them from ‘rock and 
HEIGHT, 
And CLEAR the narrow VALLEY, 
Or fire their ‘camp at dead of night, 
And FLy before they rally. 
®°CHAINS are round our country 
pressed, 
And ‘'cowarRDs have BETRAYED 
her, 
And we must make her bleeding 
BREAST 
The *GRAvE of the invader. 


= Not till from her ‘FETTERS 


We raise up *GREECE again, 
And_write in bloody letters, 
That *ryRANnny is slain, — 
O, not til! *rHEN the smile shall steal 
Across those darkened faces, 
Nor "tone of all those ‘warriors feel 
His CHILDREN’S dear embraces. 
Reap we not the ripened WHEAT 


10 =‘ Till yonder Hosts are flying, 


And all their *BRAVEST at our FEET, 
Like autumn ‘sHEAVES, * are lying. 
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655. Waterbury. 
657. C(h)art. 
660. Ho(l)e. 
663. G(e)orge. 


656. The Thousand Isles. 

658. Ca(r)t. 659. Li(f)e. 
661. Pi(n)e. 662. C(l)ub. 
664. G(r)in. 665. Extenuate. 
666. Lixiviate. 667. Sigh for nought, and 
nothing owe. 668. Trumpet flower. 669. 
Wormwood. 670. Dewplant. 671. Gillyflow- 
er. 672. Ragged robin. 673. Cardinal flow- 
er. 674. Monkshood. 675. Sweet flag. 676. 
London pride. 677. (isle) (sail) (tea) (he) 
(c’s over for) (tea) (he) —T’ll sail the seas 
over for thee. 678. Lamb. 679. Play Ground. 
680. Head, boating, proceeded, shore, Adieno, 
rowed, Parkville Liberal Institute, Parasyte, 
pommeling. 681. Camel. 682. Wolverine. 
683. Kangaroo. 684. Donkey. 685. Tapir. 
686. Elephant. 687. Mustang. 688. Giraffe. 
689. Catamount. 690. Grey squirrel. 691. 
The Atlantic cable. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


63. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
694. Hire cord. 695. One clay cent, Carl. 
696. Now, dandy men. 697. Sing ‘ Dirt 
Gal.” 698. Reb Gad. 699. She cut me. 7oo. 
Maid, nod. or. Well, I like Win. 702. Arts. 
703. Ore Oil. 704. Stag wait. 7o5. La! tin 
cat 706. O, my! egg in geer. 707. Pat 
Sack, Jr. 708. No iron can, Lill. 709. Joe, I 
link harts. WALTER BIRcuH. 
a 


DovusLe ACcROSTIC. 

710. 
Asia. 
land. 

Europe. 


1. A group of islands. 2. A sea in 
3..A boy’s name. 4.94 name of Ire- 
5. A kind of shelter. 6. A river in 
7. A river in Europe. 8. A group 
of mountains in Asia. The initials form the 
name of a group of islands, and the finals its 
signification. ie Saxon. 
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PLANTS. 

711. Plant a kitten in the garden, and what 
will come up? 712. Plant St. George, and 
what will come up? 713. Plant a color, and 
what will come up? 714. Plant a bee, and 
what will come up? 715. Plant a kitten in the 
window, and what will ‘come up? 716. Plant 
a snow-storm, and what will come up? 717. 
Plant the winter, and what will come up? 
718. Plant a wedding, and what will come up? 

GERTRUDE E. H. 


. REsBus. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

420. Syncopate a part of a ship, and leave 
what is found at the door. 721. Real estate, 
and leave a boy. 722. To tear, and leave a 
color. 723. A vegetable, and leave a wager. 
724. A color, and leave a part of the body. 
725. A fishing-vessel, and leave a bag. 726. 
A kind of fuel, and leave an Irish nickname. 

FRANK FREEMAN. 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

727. What you are now doing. — What city? 
728. A letter of the Dutch alphabet. — What 
county? 729. An insect and a border. — What 
Irish county? 430. Harmony. — What city? 
731. A vegetable. — What river? 732. To pos; 
sess, a consonant, an elevation. — What city? 
733- A domicile, a weight. — What city? 

HaAvuTBoy. 
ENIGMA. 

734. It is composed of g letters. 
8isanumber. The 2, 8, 7 is a writing imple- 
ment. The 1, 3, 4,9 are animals. The whole 
is a range of mountains in Europe. 

Bay STATE. 


The 7, 6, 5, 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
735. Ed. T.sat in suet. 736. O, a giant, pa! 
737- Sire, isamanacur? 738. Carrie L. can 
tame. LILLIAN B. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
739. My first is in plough, but not in hoe; 
My second is in bread, but not in dough; 
My third is in rain, but not in snow; 
My fourth is in lance, but not in bow; 
My fifth is in come, but not in go; 
My whole the name of an eminent artist. 
Gus PELHAM. 
Sans-TETEs. 
740. My whole is bitter feeling; one letter take 
away, 
’T will leave a girl’s name which you hear most 
every day; 
Another letter take from me, 
And some small insects you will see; 
Take one more letter, and you'll perceive 
What form of water it will leave. 
GEoRGE GIMNEY. 
RIDDLE. 
741. A palace I once in the garden found, 
With a door that was very wide; 
A beautiful emerald palace it seemed, 
And six little maids were inside. 
I opened the door of the palace so gay, 
And the six little maidens all flew away. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


DovusLe AcrosTIc. 

The initials and finals form the name of a 
popular tale: — 

742. 1. A resort in summer. 2. A noose. 
3. The Christian name of a self-made man. 
4. Records. 5. A celebrated voyager. 

JERRY JINGLE. 
CHARADES. 

743. My first is what people ride in; my sec- 
ond is an interjection; my third is a long rope; 
my whole is a girl's name. SAGITTAW. 


744. If you should ever get into my first, 
My second you may possibly do; 

My whole is a name which I hope, boys, 
Will never apply to you, ORIENTAL. 


MisCELLANEOUS. 

745. To fifty-one add five hundred, and it 
becomes a cover. 746. To a thousand and 
one add five hundred, and it becomes a naval 
officer. 747. To one hundred add one, and it 
becomes a geometrical figure. 748. To six 
add a thousand, and it becomes force. 749. 
To a thousand add nine, and it bécomes to 
mingle. Ros Roy anp Bos. 


750. What English word contains the vowels 
backwards? DEE K. C. 


751. AAUUOQOOMUU2REAP.— What prov- 
erb? EUREKA. 
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W* shall give the answer to the Perfume 
Riddle at the commencement of the next 
volume, and hope some one will be able to 
send a correct answer before that time. 

We very much regret the chance that pre- 
vented our meeting with our stanch friend 
Quiz. — The beautiful bunch of May flowers 
came fresh and sweet from Barnstable, and de- 
lighted our olfactories exceedingly; thanks.— 
Perhaps we shall invite Charlie O. C. to take 
charge of the department. — Em. C. forgot to 
send stamp for their return. We do not an- 
swer communications on this subject by mail. 
— Canal Driver would not receive them any 
sooner. 

Corn City complains that many of the young 
men who express a desire for correspondents 
do not respond to his overtures, and asks, “Is 
this fair?” — Messrs. Lee & Shepard will send 
G. A. U. the French edition of ‘‘ Les Miséra- 
bles” for $8.50. — Ernest Thornton’s address 
is in No. 60. Wecommend to his serious con- 
sideration the example of that most worthy 
man, the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, who 
earnestly declared that whatever weather 
pleased God pleased him. 

We have laid up H. H. B.’s labyrinth to 
show to the engraver. — Next time Hungry 
goes fishing, we hope he will have better com- 
pany. — Our friends are pleased with the draw- 
ings of Harry Lennox. — Harry of the West 
has a broad field for ‘missionary work; he 
thinks no one else in New Jersey has made the 
acquaintance of the Magazine. Our subscrip- 
tion list mentions a few, but we want a rous- 
ing club from Morristown. — Jeannie’s charm- 
ing letter discriminates with rare good taste. 
Many thanks. — George Heath, Poultney, Vt., 
is desirous of corresponding with stamp col- 
lectors. — Peach Stone, there is an old saying 
something about “ Let well enough alone.” 

We are grand-uncle to Newton Boy by virtue 
of eleven subscribers. Who can do better? 
We don’t throw up our hat at mass meetings 
nowadays. — Those of Our Girls who wish 
to correspond with each other can address the 
editor with stamp; and if their real name is 
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found upon the subscription book, we will send 
them the addresses of those young ladies who 
have expressed a desire for such correspond- 
ence. This will prevent any imposition; and 
we are anxious to give them all the safe and 
harmless enjoyment in our power, even if it 
involves a little extra trouble to ourself. 

Nonpareil would like to correspond with 
printers, and also to subscribe for a paper 
printed by boys under fourteen — Box 36, 
Brandon, Vt.— Tony Weston wants to know 
what gems are favorites with the Indians. 
Strata-gems, of course. — E. A. Wetmore, no. 
— Curious, the publishers do not bind a year’s 
numbers in four volumes. — Welcome, Typo. — 
The difficulty between the two Alerts has been 
amicably adjusted, and they are now the best 
of friends, Alert the second taking the name 
of Herbert Hall. Double acrostics are too nu- 
merous in the overflowing drawer. 

S.J. X. R., see advertisement on cover. — 
Sagittaw should draw them as well as he can, 
or write them. Most of the puzzles in his let- 
ter have beén received before. — So have Fred 
Harper’s. — Uncle Ned’s rebus was nearly good 
enough, but not quite. — George K. Ross, 
Box X., Portsmouth, O., wishes to exchange 
autos with Yorick and Sagittaw. Address the 
editor. Send five subscribers, and you are a 
nephew; send twenty-five, and you may be 
our uncle. — P. E. R. Simmons sends rebuses 
with letters, contrary to rule. — M.C. D. re- 
peats too many letters in his rebus; the rule 
is, not more than one in ten shall be repeated. 
Don’t you think the name a trifle too slangy? 

A. Ward, Jr., the statement has been cor- 
rected. — Canal Driver, it belongs to that se- 
ries. If we can’t leave it in good hands, will 
take it along with us. Thanks for the maple 
sugar; it just fitted our sweet tooth. — Tem- 
pest, we make no distinction, if we are sure he 
is a regular purchaser. — George H. D., usu- 
ally four or five weeks. — Allen M. Clay, 44 
West Thirty-second Street, New York, would 
like correspondents interested in postage 
stamps. — Sancho Panza may as well give it 
up; Hannah has been in that kitchen fifteen 
years (its greatest ornament), and we shall 
never consent to her leaving, except for a 
kitchen of her own. 

We did not take offence at Fred Lennox, by 
any means, only argued the point. The author 
you mention has given up writing without 
fulfilling the engagement. ‘We think the cor- 
respondent extended a very cordial hand. — 
Captain De Banyan’s rebus contains letters. — 
Rita’s letter was very welcome, but we have so 
many rebuses that we beg leave gratefully to 
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decline, &c. — Granther Green should address 
“Ignoramus, Jr., Box 166, Jackson, Tenn.” 
Have forgotten the other boy’s real name. — 
Here is a refreshing letter from Willis S. Het- 
rick, whom we credited with an original query 
in Letter-Bag No. 71. He wishes us to state 
that his letter was written by a friend, and said 
query was put in by mistake. ‘You will 
please,” he says, “ give the whole honor to 
A. C. W., to whom it by right belongs.” We 
think the “honor” belongs to Willis. 

Oriental, it would involve too much extra 
labor for a weekly magazine that has such an 
army of correspondents. Charade accepted. — 
Uncle Samuel must be proud of some of his 
talented relations. Here is the last poetical 
superscription upon a letter : — 


** Here’s three cents, Uncle Sam, as that is the 
charge, 

And you see this letter is not very large; 

At Harrison Square I wish you to leave it, 

For Oliver Optic is there to receive it; 

And though to you this may seem very flat, 

He’ll be tickled to get it, I pledge you my hat.” 


DECLINED. 

James Adkins, Josie T., Ned Bicknell, Beans, 
Puzzle Mfg. Co., George H. S., Big Sunflower, 
Maurice, Licorice John, Clarence Clayton, 
Hurly Burly, Harry Hastings, Ariel, C. Her- 
bert W., Allan M. C., Kendall, Handy Andy, 
F. D. H., Turnip, Gus Pelham, Monsieur, Ori- 
ental, Snooks, Deacan. 


WisH CORRESPONDENCE. 

Charles O. Cox, No. 58 North Green Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ned Bicknell (with Harry 
M. L. and Paul Kendall), Box 74, Albany, 
N. Y.; W. G., 87 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, 
O.; Forest City, Puzzle Mfg. Co., 19 Auburn 
Street, Roxbury, Mass.; T. E. D., Lock Box 
B, Marquette, L. S., Mich.; S. J. X. R., Box 
48, Oakfield, Genesee County, N. Y.; Canal 
Driver, 347 Hudson Street, Albany, N. Y.; 
Sagittaw, Box 46, Morristown, N. J.; Waving 
Pine, Box 23, Poultney, Vt.; S. B. Goodyear, 
care E, W. Barnes, Box 5504, New York City; 
Frank Watson, Box 81, Easton, Pa.; Gus Pel- 
ham, Lock Box 1, Haverhill, Mass.; Snooks 
(with Bob and George Gimney), 279 Burnside 
Street, Chicago, IIl.; Coe (Curlyhead), with 
Paul Kendall, Clarence Clayton, and Jerry 
Jingle, Oakfield, N. Y. 

ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses from George H. D., Quicksilver, 
Warren, Maurice, Harry Hastings; blanks — 
Tempest; puzzle — Sagittaw; sans-tétes — Eu- 
reka; charade — Essex. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








UNIVERSAL MONAROHY. 


EVERAL of the great empires of antiquity 
are sometimes spoken of as universal mon-* 
archies, though none of them embraced a very 
large portion of the eastern continent. Among 
these were the empire of the Medes, under Cyr 
rus; the empire of the Persians, under Darius, 
son of Hystaspes; and that of Alexander. 

As the Romans extended their dominion over 
the whole known world, the Roman empire 
might very properly be called universal. Cer- 
tainly, during its most flourishing period, there 
was no power, nor was there any combination 
of powers possible that could be considered a 
match for it. 

In modern times the balance of power among 
the European states has been preserved, though 
at times men have stood in fear of another uni- 
versal monarchy. In the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century the colossal power of Charles 
V., Emperor of Germany and King of Spain 
(Charles I. as king), seemed to threaten the in- 
dependence of Christendom. The possessions 
of this monarch were larger by a fifth than all 
Europe, and he had the best troops of his time. 

France was the only Christian state capable 
of making a long resistance, and France was 
no equal of the empire. But, beyond the lim- 
its of Christendom, there reigned a monarch 
as able and as ambitious as Charles himself. 
The Ottoman or Turkish ‘empire had now 
reached its highest prosperity. It was nearly 
equal in extent to the ancient empire of Alex- 
ander, and comprised a large part of the same 
territory. The success of the Turks might well 
encourage their emperor to look forward to the 
conquest of Europe. 

The power of the German empire was the 
great obstacle in the way of Solyman, while the 
ambition of Solyman was the great obstacle in 
the way of the Emperor Charles. And thus the 
civilized world was not subjugated by either. 

The next great danger came from France. 
A century and a half had made great changes 
in Europe; and at the close of the seventeenth 
century the French King, Louis XIV. (1643- 
1715), was the first monarch of his time. The 
French territory was not so extensive as at 
present; but the means at the disposal of the 
king were, for that age, truly formidable. No 





other sovereign had so large a revenue; his 
army was such as had not been seen since the 
downfall of the Roman empire, and was com- 
manded by the greatest generals then living. 
On the sea France had no superior, on the 
land no equal. Two great coalitions, in which 
half the Christian nations were united against 
her, had failed of success. 

But the danger passed. During the war of 
the Spanish Succession (1701-1713), Louis saw 
his best armies defeated at Blenheim, at Ra- 
millies, at Oudenard, and at Malplaquet. An- 
other century, and the victories of Napoleon 
threatened the balance of Europe. But we all 
know the history of his retreat from Moscow, 
and of his reverses at Leipsic and Waterloo. 

Since 1815, the empire of Russia has been 
the preponderant power. The war of 1854-6 
delayed, but did not stop, her progress. It is 
the opinion of many men that, for a long time, 
plans have been on foot to bring Europe under 
the yoke of the czar. 


ROSES. 


IRLS, do you love roses? Of course you 

do. A girl who did not would be a sort 
of heathen, certain to develop into a shrew, 
Don’t we know a sure way to win the most 
bewitching smiles and the sweetest ‘ O, thank 
you, sir,” from our fair young friends? A sin- 
gle rose-bud from our garden will. set them 
into a little flutter of delight and gratitude. We 
love roses. The old-fashioned primrose always 
brings a remembrance of the homestead-well, 
with its solemn, creaking sweep, where they 
grew in wild luxuriance. Perhaps the little 
Scotch roses are the daintiest of all the com- 
mon varieties; but we confess a weakness for 
blush roses, and nowhere are they more beau- 
tiful than on the cheeks of Our Girls. Why 
don’t they cultivate roses? * Lilies are lovely, 
but more suggestive of heavenly gardens. Ah, 
girls, girls! why will you be afraid of tan and 
freckles? They are charming, compared with 
sallow faces. Throw down your sickly books, 
your music, and crocheting, and wield the hoe, 
and rake, and spade with bold and fearless 
energy among your roses. You will be thrice 
rewarded for your labors. Do you wish to be 
beautiful? What woman does not? Let the 
sun dye your cheeks with its own cosmetic, 
until you can vie with the heroine of poesy, — 


“‘ Queen Rose of all the rose garden of girls,” 


and you will no longer hear an old man, or a 
young one either, complain, — 


““O, why do summer roses fade?” 





